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i We have advanced technologically so very rapidly in 
e past ten years that today tne breadth and scope of 
otojournaiism has enlarged to an extent not dreamed 
a decade ago. I‘ilms and lenses are so improved that 
e can take pictures, even color pictures, with the light 
a singie match. We have electronic flash of such short 
ration that we can “freeze” the wings of humming 
rds in flight. We have cameras that are no larger than 
cigarette ughter — cameras that permit us to take pic- 
res so unobtrusively that neither subjects nor viewers 
e aware of the camera’s presence. In short, our tech- 
ology and know-how is deveioping so rapidly that the 
opia in which the visual recorder of news will be all- 
peing yet unseen, is not too far distant. 

But, as one who for many years has been extremely 
ose to the situation, 1 am deeply concerned with the 
owing public resentment of news gathering personnel 
ad media. This is a red light looming on the horizon. 
is a signal of real danger, one we cannot afford to 
snore, 

Beyond the courtroom photography question, let’s 
bok at the national picture in the light of these examples: 
e people; the “influentials” such as lawyers and other 
ducated, articulate persons; the government; the press 
elf and its conduct. And let’s not forget those of our 
eople whom psychologists call the “usually passive 
eneficiaries,” who for the most part are everyday citi- 
ens not directly in the news-making or news-handling 
rocess. 

What are the attitudes of these people? 


ge of Anxiety’ 


Some see this as an “age of anxiety.” Some focus on 
ie apathy that can paralyze and eventually destroy a 
ee culture. Surely freedom and inalienable rights are 
ot immune from attack or degeneration. They are con- 
antly threatened from within and from without. They 
re best defended and best nurtured by those who know 
em through experience. 

The freedoms of speech and of the press are the key- 


ones of all our freedoms. Their condition usually ig 


mptomatic of the entire freedom climate. 


Samplings of public attitudes have been disheartening 
and not a little frightening. In a Gallup poll, people said 
the best thing about being an American is “freedom.” 
But, upon further study, the thoughtlessness of this re- 
sponse is clear. 

For example, Professor Charles E. Swanson of Iowa 
State asked a sample of 373 persons in a city of 50,000 
whether they believed a newspaper should “print all 
ideas and opinions.” Yes, replied 94.49 per cent. But 
they didn’t raliy for specific applications. Only 75.9 per 
cent would aliow a paper to attack the mayor, 64.8 the 
president. Only 58.2 would. allow criticism of an em- 
ployer’s labor policy, and only 56 per cent would sanction 
attacks on local labor unions. 

D. Tennant Bryan, publisher of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and president of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, in speaking of a survey 
his paper took in Richmond, said: 

“About half of them, men and women, are quite 
certain that the newspaper’s editorial position influences 
the presentation of the news. We found this belief rather 
shocking — but even more shocking was the further fact 
that the readers didn’t seem to care very much one way or 
the other about what they assumed to be our practice...” 


Disturbing Surveys 


Another study, a Purdue study of a high school 
group, has also disturbed people in journalism. Asked 
if “newspapers and magazines should be allowed to print 
anything they want except military secrets,” only 45 per 
cent of the 3,000 students answered “Yes.” 41 per cent 
said “No.” The remaining 14 per cent were uncertain. 34 
per cent said the government should prohibit some people 
from making public speeches. 49 per cent believe that 
large masses of the people are incapable of determining 
what is good for them. Remember these percentages apply 
to 3,000 people, not a small sample. 

And in the New Yorker Magazine recently, Eugene 
Gilbert, an authority on the teenage market and opinion 
reports that, “One-third approve a central government 
agency as a censor.” 

So much for what they say in surveys when they 
speak. What about the very act of speaking up? Salt 
Lake City Station KSL surveyed people on the discharge 
of General MacArthur. 40 per cent had an opinion but 
said they were afraid to express it. 

The Rochester Times Union found it difficult to gather 
a sample of opinion on increased local taxes. People 
would not talk for publication. 


Public Ignorance of Press Freedom 


These and other studies and reports give distressing 
signs, showing public ignorance of press freedom and a 
public retreat by young people, college people, important 
people. 

We in the press have been concerned about the 
government’s increasing the number of closed committee 
meetings, “secret” public records, contrived handouts — 
and many other suppressions of the public’s right to 
know. 

Much has been done to improve press relations with 
governmental agencies. But haven’t we glossed over the 
fundamental fact that public opinion is ultimately re- 
sponsible for public policy? 

To deal with the government’s denial of access, must 
we not first deal with the public which permits govern- 
mental restrictions? 


Media Are Oblivious 


Paradoxically, our ordinarily alert news media are 
ignorant of or oblivious to a growing public resentment 
over what it believes to be the excesses, bad taste and 
neediess invasions of privacy purportediy committed by 
American journalism. 

We know that the charges being made with increasing 
frequency against the entire press are unfair, exaggerated 
and generauy untrue. ‘hey stem from misconceptions on 
the part of the public. 

‘hus I have had occasion to talk to many men of the 
legal profession, both individually and in groups. I have 
found to my surprise that many lawyers react to the 
question of courtroom photography on irrelevant, emo- 
tional grounds rather than on a legal, logical basis. 
Instead of debating the camera ban on its merits, attor- 
neys digress into a diatribe against the “sensational” 
treatment of crime news or the lopsided reporting and 
handling of some story of which they have personal 
knowledge. 

If tawyers — men trained to be critically analytical 
—respond with such emotional bias in a discussion of 
news media, how can we expect laymen to be objective? 


We Contribute to Misconceptions 


Yet, and herein is the supreme irony, it is we our- 
selves more than any other single influence, who con- 
tribute to these misconceptions. 

Certainiy the indiscriminate and thoughtless use of 
phrases, headlines, picture play, news emphasis and news 
presentation contributes to the growing disrespect for 
news media. 

For example, during a radio news broadcast, an an- 
nouncer, describing the arrival of Tyrone Power’s widow 
in Hollywood, said: “The plane was met only by inti- 
mates and newsmen. Stepping out of the plane, the widow 
broke down when photographers started to snap their 
shutters.” 

The announcer’s assumption that the widow’s break- 
down was caused by the intrusive activities of photog- 
raphers was entirely conjectural. Yet, it carried the ring 
of reported fact. And I was present when a listener to 
the news program growled with disgust, “Why do you 
photographers have to stick your noses into someone’s 
business at a time like that?” 


Repeat this reaction a thousand fold and the “col 
ful” remark of the announcer, the gratuitous slap agai 
photographers unwittingly administered by a radio 
writeman, adds up to a considerable weight of adve 
public opinion. 

Not too long ago, a large metropolitan daily p 
lished a front page picture of Lana Turner in a 
Angeles court, with this caption: “Closing her e 
against photographers’ flashes, Lana Turner talks to 
mother. . .” The photo showed the actress, her face 
grimace and her eyes shut, pinching the bridge of 
nose. 


Symtoms of Carelessness 


Actually the caption writer had no proof that 
Turner was reacting to flash bulbs or that her expressij 
was not caused by simple fatigue. Yet, the caption dic 
disservice to journalism generally by emphasizing to 
public that the actress had been annoyed and impos 
upon during her ordeal in court. 

These may seem like trivial offenses in light of 
tremendous and difficult job of communicating toda} 
complicated world, but they are symptomatic of the ca 
lessness with which some jobs are done. 

Still another example of how the media are doi 
themselves a disservice is in the deluge of protet 
against the play given to the story about the 10-year- 
boy believed for a time to have slain his parents. “Is 
there a shred of decency left any more? Don’t the pape 
care about ruining a young boy for life for the sake oi 
story?” was one of the milder comments received. | 

Nevertheless, newspapers do nothing to counter 
this and other indictments against their decency and f 
play. Apparently they fail to recognize the resentm 
created by the handling of this type of story and do # 
consider it important enough to worry about. 


‘Clear and Present Danger’ to Press Freedom 


But it is important. The public must be educated 
understand why certain stories are presented one w 
and others another; why arbitrarily imposed standail 
of so-called “decency” and “fair play” can easily lead 
news suppression and enslavement of the press. 

The resourcefulness and strength of our free pre 
has been due, in large measure, to the individuality whi 
every part of every medium has been free to devel: 
This, too, the public must understand, along with 4 
axiom that imposed conformity will stifle the very pre 
freedom it has heretofore always demanded. 

And it is just as important that all media be awa 
that the brush with which a displeased public tars ev 
one tiny segment of our press eventually blackenia 
remainder. 

This much is certain: unless the public regains 
respect and full confidence in and for the news media. 
demand for some supervision of the press will inevitdl 
result. 

Therein lies the “clear and present danger” to fre 
dom of the press. ' 


Progressive Public Relations Program Neede 


_ The news media cannot afford to assume they 4 
impervious to ethical criticism or that they are not 


ed of an enlightened, progressive public relations 
ogram. 
_ How ironic it is that news media, which have been 
ie vehicles for vastly successful public relations pro- 
cams, have failed to use these techniques for their own 
elfare. 

We promote every kind of week from “National 
arter Week” to “National Orange Week,” but many 
pers do not support “National Newspaper Week.” 

Art Strang of the Illinois Press Associaticn, chairman 
{ the 1958 National Newspaper Week, told me, “The 
tess doesn’t begin to do the job it should.” 

a believe that a three-part program is greatly needed 
day: 

First, within each of our professions, we need deep 
ul-searching regarding the conduct of our working 
embers. The communications industry should set high- 
r standards of ethical and personal integrity for those 


Second, among our related professions, meetings 
iould be set up to exchange ideas and experiences to 
raw us nearer our objectives. 

Third, and most important part, Public Relations, 
wolving both Research —to learn more about public 
ttitudes toward the press and its freedoms and responsi- 
ilities — and educational projects, and even paid edu- 
tional advertising. The educational projects should in- 
ude not only the considerations affecting news handling, 
ut the background of individual newspapers and their 

rsonality. 


eedom Needs Constant Attention 


Freedom does need constant attention. In two ways: 
Pe users (we in the press) need our ctitics —to help us 
> see how we are using it. And the people need to know 
ae freedom that we, not they, use. Public Relations — 
ach as plant tours, films on journalism for showing in 
chools, speeches to civic groups by editors and news- 
nen—can help people to understand press freedom 
10re intimately. 


This public relations program must be organized 
nd executed as imaginatively and energetically as an 
dvertising sales campaign would be. 

Lee Hills lists as a principal challenge to newspapers, 
to remain free and strong so they can be unhampered 
a their efforts to help preserve freedom for others.” 

_ Much of the resentment stems from ignorance of the 
emands on newsmen and their work, and the conditions 
nder which the press functions. 

If the public doesn’t get the correct impression from 
s, it can form its mental image through misleading lit- 
rary and movie caricatures— and especially the oc- 
asional flamboyant, highly publicized personality or 
vent. 


I would argue for this three-point program in this 
yay: that it would be educational on behalf of free in- 
titutions and the learning process involving information 
nd its use in action, and that the press does have a re- 
ponsibility to education as well as its primary news 
unction. In fact, when you consider the 120,000,000 
eople past school age, you will realize that most Ameri- 
ans are dependent on communications media (as well as 
heir personal relationships) for all the “postgraduate” 
ducation that they are ever going to get. 


Freedom’s Textbook 


The newspaper is truly freedom’s textbook. As a 
textbook of the ever moving and changing scene, it offers 
lifetime adult education at virtually no cost. Also it sup- 
plements the formal education of children of all ages. 

If we continue to let the public image of newspaper 
deteriorate, the disservice will be twofold: it will be a 
disservice to the American peoples as well as to ourselves, 
for press freedoms will be ours only so long as the public 
wants them. 

If the newspaper is to help preserve American free- 
doms, it must have the complete understanding, confi- 
dence and support of the American people. 


‘Westmoreland’ Case 


Restrictions have a way of growing. Take for ex- 
ample, the “Westmoreland” case. Back in 1954, seven 
courageous Pennsyivania newspapermen tested a ban on 
pictures taken anywhere in the courthouse. Not permitted 
to cover the trial, they took pictures several months after- 
ward, when the convicted murderer was being led to 
court for sentencing. Cited for contempt, they tought it 
through court after court. Not only have they lost, but 

. . well, listen to excerpts from two clips here: 
(From PNPA Bulietin) 
PNPA backed the defendants throughout 
the case, which went from Westmoreland 
County Court to Federal Court, twice to 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, to the 
United States Supreme Court, which re- 
fused to hear it, back to Federal Court and 
finally to the United States Third Circuit 
Court. 
(From an editorial in EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER) 
If the courts believe a judge can forbid 
pictures within 40 feet of the courthouse, 
what is to prevent another judge from 
enlarging the area to the surrounding 
streets? 

This last question wasn’t academic. In Atlanta, a court 
order has since been issued banning the taking of pic- 
tures on “adjacent sidewalks and public streets!” Thus 
a new fight is begun. 

What seemed far-fetched in Westmoreland is now an 
accomplished fact in Georgia. We see a creeping type of 
censorship for which there is no basis in law but rather 
in practice. 


Full Realization Needed 

Only last October, E. T. Stone, managing editor of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, warned that too many 
people have the idea that newspapers should be under the 
control of some politically-appointed junta. “Let’s admit 
that we have done a lousy job of selling the real meaning 
of a free press,” Stone said. 

More than a year ago, Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the State University of lowa’s School of Journalism, 
declared that freedom of information is under greater 
challenge in this country now than it has ever been and 
that the real beneficiaries . . . are its weakest defenders. 

I'd like to close on a note of the “endless” nature of 
this struggle. As Professor Moeller said, “Freedom does 


not grow automatically . . . the man of freedom needs 
to have a sense of the process of freedom —to realize 
that freedom has not come by magic but through the 
musket at the shoulder, the battle at the barricade, and 
the struggle in the legislative assembly and in the 
COUTIS) sc. <4 

I believe that complete effectiveness of any program 
will not be achieved until each individual member of the 
news media fully realizes how his every action in gather- 
ing, editing and presenting news contributes to the 
public’s image of the press. This realization on our part 
and its effect on our conduct would help to assure our 
ultimate goal—to reawaken in the breast of every 
American the same love of freedom for which he once 
took up arms and even laid down his life. 

Our public must feel a share in the freedom of the 
press. That is the kind of public relations program we 
need: to involve each of our readers in our work, not 
passively, but as a participant in the process of free 
communication. As Lee Hills said, “It is the newspaper’s 
task to give him the information he needs to remain free, 
safe and content — and to uphold its freedom to present 
the issues, the freedom that makes democracy possible 
and man’s domination impossible.” 

Only then can we aspire to new horizons for press 
photography and all forms of communications. 


